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EDITORIAL NOTES 



Three questions of vital importance to all interested in educational and 

social problems are given scientific treatment in an investigation conducted by 

Dr. Susan M. Kingsbury. The investigation was made for 

dr. kmbssurvs a su b-committee of the Massachusetts Commission on Indus- 

y ' ' trial and Technical Education, from whose report we quoted 

at length in the Tune number of the Review. The questions 
Children to the 

Industries are: W What becomes of the child who leaves school at four- 

teen; does he gain or lose if he enters business or a trade 
then ? (2) Why do so many drop out at fourteen without even completing the 
work of the grades ? Is it from actual stress of necessity, because their parents 
cannot afford to keep them in school longer; or is it from a belief that for a suc- 
cessful career the training of shop or store is worth more than that offered by the 
schools; or is it chiefly for the merely negative reason that the schools do not 
interest ? (3) What changes, if any, in educational methods and facilities are 
called for to meet the situation. 

Teachers and superintendents may have had their opinions on these points, 
but in the absence of definite, positive, and comprehensive inquiry they are often 
unable to impress children, parents, and the public with their arguments. Dr. 
Kingsbury 's investigation gives a more definite basis for answering these questions 
than has hitherto been available. Both homes, on the one hand, and employing 
establishments on the other were visited. The industrial history of 5,459 indi- 
vidual boys and girls coming from 3,157 families has been studied. Three 
hundred and fifty-four establishments, representing 55 industries, have contrib- 
uted to the report from the point of view of employers and foremen. From the 
families the investigators learned: (a) "the school history of the child — that 
is the age when he left school, the grade completed, the reason for not contin- 
uing longer;" (b) "the industrial history of the child — that is, the various employ- 
ments in which the child has been engaged, the wages received, and the advance 
in a single industry, or the change from one industry to another, with the conse- 
quent effect on his stability of character;" (c) "the financial and social status 
of the family;" (d) "the thrift, industry, and ambition of the family;" (e) "espe- 
cially the attitude of the child and parent toward continued education, and the 
ability of the parent to afford such opportunities to the child. " From employers 
and foremen information was sought as to "what children were doing, what 
value their work has been both as to education and as to wage, what has been 
their stability and their productive value; what opportunity for advancement 
existed in wage or position; and what better opportunities might have come 
with better education." 
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I. WHAT DOES IT MEAN TO THE CHILD TO LEAVE SCHOOL ? DOES IT PAY ? 

Teachers have little doubt upon this point, if the question "Does it pay?" 
is not limited to money return, but they have not hitherto had the facts for answer- 
ing this so definitely from a purely pecuniary standard. To answer the question 
from this standpoint evidently involves a knowledge as to what kind of industry 
the child enters, and what his chances of advancement are. 

What kind of industries then, do children enter who leave school at fourteen ? 
Investigation in various parts of the state, in textile, shoe, jewelry, and commer- 
cial centers, shows essentially the same condition. It is not the skilled industries 
of high grade, but either the unskilled or the low-grade industries which such 
children enter — 33 per cent, in the unskilled, and 65 per cent, in the low-grade. 
This might be expected when it is considered that, of the children at work between 
fourteen 'and sixteen, "only about one-sixth have graduated from the grades, 
over one-half have not passed beyond the seventh grade, and one-quarter have 
had less than six years of schooling." 

But granting that such children must enter unskilled or low-grade industries, 
need they stay there ? Do not these fit them for success in more remunerative 
occupations? The answer is: "The fourteen-year-old child enters unskilled 
industries and remains there" (p. 57). In textile centers the child who enters 
the mill "stays there universally," "and although the child may bring into the 
home $3 to $6 per week, his older brother, commencing at sixteen, will overtake 
him in less than two years" (p. 45). In commercial centers department stores 
offer the most available employment. But the evidence shows that this is not 
usually a path to promotion. Saleswomen are not taken from cash girls. "That 
out of 103 girls employed by one firm 72 finally entered factories of low-grade 
or unskilled work, eight went into offices, and 23 into high-grade work, is evi- 
dence of their fate. But that the initial wages in the new industry were $3 to 
$4 shows the uselessness of the years in the store." In the mechanical trades 
a chart (p. 67) shows forcibly how soon the shop-trained boy reaches his maxi- 
mum as compared with the boy who has had the training of a technical school. 

II. WHY DO SO MANY DROP OUT OF SCHOOL ? 

The investigation shows conclusively, so far as Massachusetts is concerned, 
that the reason for the waste of these years is in the majority of cases not the 
poverty of the parents, but the choice of the children, which in turn goes back to 
the educational facilities and methods. "Read with the visitor history after history 
of the child and of the family and you will find that that the child left school 
from choice, and that the parents objected. Mother after mother declared "we 
wanted him to stay in school." The theory that the parent puts the child to 
work as soon as he can is not tenable, except for the lowest foreign element (and 
even in Lowell almost as large a percentage of the children of native parents are 
at work as those of foreign parents)." It is not the parent but the child 
who decides. In the case of children employed in textile centers 66 per cent, 
could have kept their children in school, and in the commercial centers 85 per 
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cent. "The class of family seems to have but little to do with the child's drop- 
ping-out of school, except when the grades below the seventh are considered. 
It is age which brings the child the desire to begin to do something. .... At 
fourteen he is physically ready, and mentally and morally anxious to cease imi- 
tating and to become creative" (pp. 85-6). 

HI. WHAT EDUCATIONAL IMPROVEMENTS ARE SUGGESTED? 

Practically no graduates of classical or English high schools were found in 
the industries investigated — only 382 out of 5,459 children considered had had 
any high-school education. The manual-training high schools evidently send 
their graduates into other occupations also — only 52 out of 2,437 manual-training 
students were found in mechanical trades. The technical high schools fit rather 
for college and for captains of industry than for skilled workmen. Evidently 
school work which is to provide better workmen for industries, on the one hand, 
and retain the children in the schools on the other, must begin in the grades. 
So far as the employers are concerned it is worthy of note that they are much 
more nearly unanimous on the value of general education than on that of general 
industrial or specific trade education. Out of 354 firms 257 considered general 
education of advantage, 162 considered general industrial, and 158 special trade 
training of advantage. It is possible that the lower figures in the latter case 
may be due in part to the small number of children who have had industrial 
education, and the imperfect quality of much that has been provided. 

But from what was said under 11 above, it appears that the more urgent side 
of the problem is found in the children themselves. "General education" — 
if we can properly call "general" an education in which there is so great empha- 
sis on language, mathematics, and formal study as obtains for the most part — 
does not appeal to these boys and girls who leave school. If we are to hold them 
we must give them a chance for more creative work. If they are to find the 
trades for which they are best fitted they must have some opportunity in school 
to find their talents. If they are to have a true feeling for the dignity of manual 
labor they must associate handwork of all kinds with skill and intelligent thought, 
from the early grades on through the secondary course. If the country is to 
maintain its position in the skilled industries early and continued practice to 
cultivate manual skill must go along with education in the principles of the 
trades and technical arts. 

Owing to the abandonment of the San Francisco Convention the usual volume 

of Proceedings of the National Educational Association will not appear. Instead, 

in view of the fact that the Association completes its first fifty years 

the SEm-cett- ■ juiy 1007, a semi-centennial volume will be published in which 

tenmal Volume ■> ■" y " . r 

of the n.e.a. will be incorporated: The Proceedings of the Department of 

Superintendence at Louisville; the special Report of the Committee 

on Instruction in Library Administration in Normal Schools, recently completed; 

a revised and completed Index of all publications issued by the Association since 
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organization; a classified list of topics discussed during the fifty years, arranged 
chronologically by departments; an historical analysis of the work of the Associa- 
tion from 1857 to 1907; a review and analysis of the declarations of principles 
adopted by the Association at its various annual meetings; statistical tables of 
membership enrolment, and of annual receipts and expenditures since organiza- 
tion; and other matter appropriate to a volume closing the first fifty years of the 
Association's history, including a directory of all life and active members of the 
Association on its rolls at the date of publication. 



